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philosophy have long been unconsciously engaged with problems of 
Gegenstandstheorie, and much of it is to be found in the philosophies 
of the day without bearing the name, it is desirable that such a body 
of knowledge should be fully and consistently developed. 

Meinong is certainly the most individual, and in some respects the 
most notable, of the many who have come up out of psychologism into 
the 'promised land' of a theory of objectivity. To attempt to 
estimate the place of his investigations in this general movement would 
doubtless be as undesirable as futile. The judicious reader has long 
since learned to note a community of ideas where differences of ter- 
minology and of the schools tend to obscure relations. For the study 
of this movement, however, this collection of papers, — retracing as it 
does the steps of one who was breaking his way through, making his 
own tools as he went, years before the problem had attained its present 
importance, affords a document of no slight importance. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Dante and Aquinas. By Philip H. Wicksteed. London and 
Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1913. — pp. ix, 271. 

This lucid treatise, "being the substance of the Jowett Lectures of 
191 1," is one more sign of the growing semipopular interest in medi- 
aeval culture taken as a whole — scholastic philosophy not excluded. 
Time was, and not so long ago, when the general reader, though not 
indifferent to Gothic architecture, or to the Inferno of Dante, yet blind 
to the glory of the Paradiso, conceived of mediaeval thinkers as 
busied with puerile contentions about the number of angels that could 
dance on the point of a needle, or the bearing of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation if a mouse partook of the bread which was the body of 
Christ. In fact, the general reader did precisely what he accused 
Aquinas and the rest of doing; he failed to look at things with his own 
eyes before pronouncing judgment. A glance, not at some superficial 
sketch of the history of philosophy, but, let us say, at the Summa of 
Aquinas itself, is enough to convince one that there was a subject 
which the mediaeval mind investigated at first hand as well as sys- 
tematically; and that subject was human conduct, bad and good, its 
nature and results. This, of course, is, the subject matter of Dante's 
poem, which is an epitome of the Middle Ages, as every one would 
allow. But our generation is also on the point of discovering that 
there is an essential relation between the great, orderly, imaginative 
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structure of scholastic philosophy, the architectonics, as one might 
say, of mediaeval thought, and the quality of mind and feeling 
embodied in the French cathedrals and in the grand structure of the 
Divine Comedy; in other words, that we cannot understand in its 
larger aspects the life of the period which gave ours life, we cannot 
sympathize with the manifestations of vital energy in the art of modern 
times, as opposed to classical antiquity, without rectifying our notions 
of scholastic philosophy. 

Naturally, any wide-spread understanding of mediaeval thought 
among casual students of literature must be preceded by the investiga- 
tions of specialists, and ushered in by comprehensive works of a more 
popular sort like Henry Osborn Taylor's excellent volumes on The 
Mediaeval Mind. How great has been the renaissance of scholarly 
interest in the main intellectual movement of the Middle Ages was 
ably shown five years ago by Dr. Joseph L. Perrier, whose monograph 
on The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century is 
itself an additional evidence of the tendency he chose to demonstrate. 
The extensive modern literature which he discovered, emanating not 
merely from Roman Catholic sources, but from Protestant as well, 
has been considerably augmented since he published his collections. 
Aside from the work of Taylor, I am unaware of a more significant 
addition than the present volume by the Rev. Mr. Wicksteed, repre- 
senting lectures that were prepared for a characteristic English audi- 
ence, and are now recast for publication in England and America. 

Mr. Wicksteed is a Unitarian clergyman, a lecturer on various topics, 
and an accomplished one, if we may judge from his style in the present 
instance; a scholar who has previously rendered valuable service in 
translating the Latin works of Dante, and in commenting upon the 
Divine Comedy. As a final authority in the very exacting field of 
Dantesque interpretation and criticism he is hardly the equal of Dr. 
Moore or Dr. Toynbee, or of a few men of learning on the Continent. 
The method in his latest study will appear as we proceed. Here it 
may be noted that he has not troubled himself with an index, and that 
apart from his citations by chapter and verse from Aquinas and Dante, 
his references to sources and authorities are general. It would seem 
that he has not read Ozanam on Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the 
Thirteenth Century — one of the titles in Dr. Perrier's eighty-eight 
pages of Bibliography — which, though produced about sixty years 
ago, remains the most important work on the subject; noi is there 
evidence that he has consulted Delff' s Dante und seine Meister, or 
Bisogno's S. Bonaventura e Dante, or the studies on this and related 
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topics by Carbonara. Such literature is easily found in Koch's 
Catalogue of the Dante Collection of Willard Fiske. Is this indispens- 
able piece of apparatus not commonly used by students of Dante in 
England? 

What Mr. Wicksteed has done may be briefly described, or gathered 
from scattered passages in his volume. In Chapters I, II, and III, he 
sketches the history of philosophy from the early Greek cosmologists 
to Aquinas, in so far as it may bear upon the ideas of Dante; by an 
adroit synthesis he makes the entire course of previous speculation find 
its meaning, and attain its end, in the poet. " On some of the ground " 
thus "rapidly traversed" the author is, as he says, "but a casual 
traveler," and frankly dependent "upon the secondary sources cited." 
These sources, though good, are not always the best. But the result- 
ing chapters, on "Mediaeval Thought and Greek Philosophy," on 
" Neoplatonism and the Christian Neoplatonists," and on "The 
Migrations of Aristotle and the Transformations of Aristotelianism, " 
are admirably suited to their purpose. They supply a background 
which is wanting in Ozanam, and in themselves would make the book 
worth while to students of Dante. The perspective is excellent, and 
the author's skill in rendering abstractions clear and entertaining is 
quite unusual. The remaining six chapters deal first with Aquinas, 
then with the general relations between him and Dante, then with the 
Scholastic and Dantesque psychology, and finally with the bearing 
of Aquinas on the Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. In Chapters 
VII and VIII emphasis is laid upon points in which the two men 
differ. In Chapter IX there is perhaps too much stress on the 
similarity in their conceptions of Heaven. Chapters III-IX are 
followed each by an appendix, containing for the most part well- 
chosen passages from Aquinas to illustrate and corroborate the 
utterances in the lectures. The volume closes with a " Postscript to 
Chapter VI " (" Psychology and the Doctrine of the Soul ") on Aquinas 
and free will in God and man. 

In the main part of his work, Mr. Wicksteed, who is well-versed in 
the writings of Dante, limits himself to the comparison with Aquinas 
suggested by his title, scarcely touching upon other thirteenth- 
century scholars, or upon the way in which their ideas are reflected 
in the Divine Comedy. He has read much, but not all, of Aquinas, 
who produced on an average one double-column folio volume of five 
hundred pages per annum during the two decades of his literary 
career; and he remarks: 

"I am very far indeed from professing to have covered the whole 
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of this stupendous mass of work, but the continuous and careful 
study of thousands of pages of it and frequent consultations of the 
volumes [in actual number, twenty-five] up and down, during many 
years, have left me with the vivid impression that in the whole of 
this output the cutting edge of Thomas's mind is never to be found 
blunted. His whole material is always under command. Whatever 
he says on any subject he says in relation to his thought on every other 
subject. I may add that a few attempts at translation will be enough 
to teach any competent student to appreciate the condensed precision 
of the thought and the pregnant felicity of diction that characterize 
this great writer" (p. 96). 

We subjoin one or two more 'impressions' respecting Aquinas: 
" Both he and his master Albert are . . . clear in their assertion 
that on certain points Aristotle's teaching was erroneous and danger- 
ous." Yet he found in the works of that author "an accepted method 
and canons of reasoning and investigation, and a cyclopedia of sys- 
tematized science and philosophy" (p. 97). "Something has already 
been said of his never-dulled intellectual keenness. No less striking 
is his unflinching honesty. . . . Again and again we read with amaze- 
ment his concise and forceful expression of objections, against which 
he perhaps has nothing equally clear and penetrating to urge. . . . 
He himself in later years confessed to a friend that he had never had 
a book in his hands, the contents of which he had not been able to 
master. And with him mastering a book meant bringing it into rela- 
tion with everything that was already in his mind. ... In later life, 
we learn, when he was dictating it was as if everything was in perfect 
form and order in his mind. He could dictate to three or four secre- 
taries at once. . . . The certainty and firmness of his treatment of 
the vast variety of subjects with which he deals is not the result of 
elaborate tentatives and rearrangement. His advance follows the 
spontaneous swing of his mind, and he plants each point in its true 
place with unfailing precision. Like the blameless painter, he never 
makes a false stroke with his brush" (pp. 112-113). 

Virtually all the characteristics we find in the great mediaeval 
scholar are evident in the poet. Dante's whole material also is always 
under command. Whatever he says in any part of his poem he says 
in relation to his thought in every other part of it. Upon a solid 
foundation of reason and good sense 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediaeval miracle of song. 

And he never makes a false stroke with his chisel. We may quote a 
f ew significant passages on Dante: 
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"The impression is often retained by more advanced students that 
Dante carries science and philosophy to the furthest limits which had 
been reached in his age. It is only after detailed study that we learn 
to appreciate the artistic tact and self-restraint with which he refrains 
from pushing his science, philosophy, or even theology, a step beyond 
the boundaries within which they can support his ethical, religious, 
and poetical purposes; and at the same time his boldness and inde- 
pendence in handling them, and the moulding ascendency of his own 
mind . . . He deliberately ignores, for the sake of simplicity and 
picturesque effect, the distinction between the constellations and the 
signs of the zodiac. . . . He used his science to give vividness and 
firmness to his pictorial presentation of the journey, carrying it just 
as far as he thought an educated man could follow without an appeal 
to books of reference, but no further. . . . And it is just the same with 
his theology, his philosophy, and his technical psychology. . . . But 
there is more than this. Dante not only knows where to stop himself, 
but he knows where science stops" (pp. 188-189). 

The main point of agreement between Poet and Scholar lies in their 
mediaeval treatment of love: 

"Very closely related to the scholastic and Dantesque psychology, 
including the doctrine of free will, is the conception of love in its 
widest range. Love is used in many senses, both by Dante and 
Aquinas. It sometimes stands for the whole range of cosmic forces. 
The inmost trend of the nature of anything, animate or inanimate, 
conscious or unconscious, is thought and spoken of as its love. Thus 
the stone loves the centre towards which it falls, the flame the cir- 
cumference to which it ascends. All that we speak of as ' attraction ' 
is included by the mediaeval wi iters, without any sense of strain or 
improper metaphor, in the term love. And it is perhaps significant 
that if we want a term that includes the falling of a stone and the 
yearning of the soul for goodness, beauty, and truth, we use the 
term 'attraction,' which is primarily a physical conception, but which 
we extend without sense of breach to the most abstract and spiritual 
relations; whereas the mediaeval mind fixed upon 'love,' primarily a 
spiritual conception, and imported it with no sense of discontinuity 
into the most elemental of physical phenomena." What we might 
call chemical attraction "Dante speaks of as the 'love of compound 
bodies for the place ordained for their generation, wherein they accrue, 
and whence they draw their vigor and power.' And so on, up through 
plant love, corresponding with the most elementary form of soul, or 
vital principle, the functions of which are confined to nutrition and 
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reproduction; the animal love which is connected with sense impres- 
sions and desires; and the human love for perfect and noble things — 
the instinctive attraction to beauty, goodness, and truth. When 
Dante speaks of love, it is generally this noble and specifically human 
love that he has in mind, but he also frequently recognizes it in its 
widest meaning. Love in the wider sense is the sole motive power of 
the universe, and therefore no conscious or unconscious being can be 
actuated by any other principle" (pp. 162-163). 

In this last passage, the words, "he also frequently recognizes it 
in its widest meaning," are misleading; for divine love, the universal 
principle of things, the source of life and light and motion, is the 
dominating conception in the great poem from beginning to end; 
it is not by accident that the Paradiso begins with "The glory of Him 
who moves all things," and closes with "the Love which moves 
the sun and all the stars." Though Dante's subject matter be human 
conduct, the 'form' that is set upon that indigest is divine; he has 
not written a Comedie Humaine. To Dante, as Mr. Wicksteed well 
says of Aquinas, 

"God ... is the source and goal, the sustainer and inspirer of all 
that we feel and know of goodness." Further: "That Goodness 
derives all its meaning, power, and loveliness from some as yet im- 
perfectly understood relation to Him, the full revelation of which 
will interpret, complete, and transfigure it. All men desire blessed- 
ness, and as we feel our way towards the true blessedness, whether 
by reason alone or aided by revelation, we feel more and more surely 
that blessedness is only to be found in communion with the central 
reality and primal cause that we call God. As we know more he is 
more and more felt as the all-concentrating object of love and desire. 
And what else is the Summum Bonum but the supreme object of 
enlightened and purified love and longing here, and love and fruition 
hereafter?" 

This goodness supplies the motive of Dante's poetry even in the 
Inferno: "But to treat of the good which I there found, I will tell 
of the other things which there I marked." And it continues as the 
object of his search, and the soul of his poem, to the end of the Paradiso, 
where the ardor of his longing found its timeless satisfaction: "I 
mingled my looks with the Goodness that has no end." 

Mr. Wicksteed is bent upon showing not only the similarities but 
also the differences between the men he is .comparing; thus: 

"Aquinas and Dante are at one in representing the damned as 
impenitent. The former repeatedly declares that they do not repent 
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of their sins, but only hate their punishment. But yet he frequently 
speaks of the 'worm' or 'gnawing' of conscience as a part of their 
torment. And this gives us the impression that he did not hold with 
so firm a grasp as Dante did the full consequences of their common 
principle that there has been no change in the sinner's sense of moral 
values. This is an essential feature of Dante's hell. The souls have 
just the same preferences that they had on earth. . . . They curse 
the. parents who begat them, or the accomplices that seduced or 
betrayed them, never their own inherently evil choice, for they still 
cling to it." According to Aquinas, says his interpreter: "The punish- 
ment is imposed upon the sinner by the sentence of a court simply on 
the ground that he deserves to be punished." But the reader of 
Dante's Inferno "feels, vaguely at first perhaps, . . . that whereas 
others have said and say, ' By the justice of God the sinner gets what 
he deserves,' Dante sees exactly what the sinner chose, and conceives 
of the Divine Justice as giving him that." Again: "As Dante passes 
with Virgil by the morass in which the passionate are tearing each 
other, he sees bubbles rising and breaking upon the surface. His 
guide tells him that they rise from the throats of the sullen souls that 
lie in the mud at the bottom of the morass. They cry: 'Dismal we 
were in the sweet air, which the sun gladdens, nursing in our hearts 
the sullen fumes. Now we are dismal in this black mud.' That is 
what sulking is. It is a deliberate and sustained effort to shut out 
the light and air of human fellowship, friendship, affection, and 
comfort, and to nurse sullen fumes in the heart, in the hope that this 
conduct may hurt others. ' Dismal we were in the sweet air which 
the sun makes glad, nursing in our hearts the sullen fumes.' That 
is what the sulky chose. To be in hell they have only to get it." 
And again: "Dante's treatment illuminates the whole subject of evil 
choice, burning and freezing into our hearts the sense of the nature 
and meaning of sin itself; whereas Aquinas only insists on the awful- 
ness of its consequences. But above all, Dante does not explain hell, 
though he informs it with a solemn meaning. Aquinas does not make 
it mean anything; but he explains it as included in the act by which 
God wills his own goodness." 

His Unitarian sympathies, it may be, put Mr. Wicksteed out of 
humor with "the conception of an eternal hell shared alike by Aquinas 
and Dante"; and he protests "against the Christian Church having 
added to all the mysteries of the universe that we cannot escape the 
gratuitous horror of this dogma." Has he failed to observe that 
pagan, semi-pagan, and Christian poets alike, from Homer and Virgil 
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to Dante, and from Dante to Spenser and Milton, and so on down to 
Goethe — yes, even to Mr. Kipling, have found it a necessary conception 
in human poetry. It requires a severe imagination to conceive of a 
habit of choice so excellent as to be eternally good, and to invest it 
with eternal glory; the stern imagination of the greatest poets will not 
shrink from conceiving of a choice so vile and grotesque as to be 
eternally evil, and will clothe it in endless ridicule and horror, so long 
as human poetry endures. As for what Scartazzini in the first 
systematic treatment of the subject (1877) called die Congruenz der 
Siinden und Strafen in Dante's Holle, it is often thought to be the 
most original idea in the Divine Comedy — according to the lay inter- 
pretation of originality. Yet we must bear in mind that the chief 
mark of genius is the ability to assimilate and organize ideas that every 
well-educated man discovers in his reading. Dante is chiefly original 
in abstracting for himself, from sources that to him were ultimate, the 
fundamental conceptions of humanity, and in combining what he has 
abstracted, according to universal laws. 

Partly from a desire to make evident Dante's originality in the 
popular sense, partly because he has confined himself to one philos- 
opher of the thirteenth century, our author runs the risk of attributing 
to Dantesque invention all the main differences he finds between the 
poet and Aquinas. In one case (p. 201), noted above, he implies 
that Dante is unlike Aquinas in not explaining hell "as included in the 
act by which God wills his own goodness." Is not the doctrine con- 
tained in the familiar inscription over the entrance to the woeful city? 
— "Justice moved my high Maker; my maker was the power of God, 
the supreme wisdom, and the primal love." In the face of that, how 
can one say, "But above all, Dante does not explain hell"? Again, 
Mr. Wicksteed observes that Dante differs from Aquinas in con- 
ceiving of "first matter" as created not "under a number of different 
forms," but "as a pure potentiality." Here, of course, Dante, if he 
departs from the teaching of the Dominican school, is not altogether 
idiosyncratic, but approaches the conception held by the opposite, 
Franciscan school, represented in the Divine Comedy by Bonaventura. 
Thus Delff, who runs to his own extreme, and wishes to prove that 
the philosophy of the Divine Comedy is derived from Bonaventura, and 
not from Aquinas, points out that Bonaventuia identifies matter and 
potentiality. The entire problem of the resemblances between Dante 
and the Doctor Seraphicus is ignored by Mr. Wicksteed. Nothing is 
said of the fact that Dante's division of sins, which is different from 
that of Aquinas, is parallel to that of Bonaventura. Nothing is 
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said of the greater suitability of the more popular philosophy to the 
comprehension of the ordinary reader, and hence to the function of 
the Divine Comedy. Aquinas wrote rather for the learned. And 
nothing is said of the point which Ozanam and others have dwelt 
upon, that the mystical spirit of Bonaventura is on the whole closer 
than the ratiocinations of Aquinas to the soaring vision of the most 
high poet. 

But to the vexing question whether the Dominican or the Franciscan 
school worked more powerfully upon the mind of Dante it is hard to 
give a positive answer. Possibly one may say that, on the whole, the 
writings of Aquinas serve better to illustrate the earlier parts of the 
Divine Comedy, except with reference to the division of sins, and the 
works of Bonaventura, especially the Itinerarium Mentis adDeum, 
throw more light upon the Paradiso. Yet the two philosophers 
constitute but a segment of the great orb of Dante's learning. The 
Doctor Angelicus and Doctor Seraphicus, with Albertus Magnus as a 
third lover of wisdom, are placed by Dante in the Heaven of the Sun, 
among the spirits of eminent theologians; they are highly important 
in his estimation, but they are not his ultimate guides. It is Bernard 
who finally leads him to the contemplation of the Divine Essence. 
Dante's own attitude to the opposing schools may perhaps be inferred 
from the way in which he introduces their leaders and their founders. 
He makes the leader of each recount the life of the founder of the 
other. Aquinas, having mentioned eleven of his companions, includ- 
ing Albert, Solomon, and Boethius, after a pause goes on to tell the 
story of Saint Francis; then Bonaventura, having related the life of 
Saint Dominic, proceeds to name himself and eleven other spirits with 
him, including Hugh of St. Victor, Petrus Comestor, and Chrysostom. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Esquisse d'une interpretation du monde. Par Alfred Fouillee. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1913. — pp. lxvi, 417. 

At the end of a long and prolific life of thought, Fouill6e left a 
note under the date of March, 1911, containing these words: "Restent 
a publier: 1, L'Esquisse d'une interpr6tation du monde, dont les 
principales parties sont achevees; 2, Les Equivalents philosophiques 
de la religion." The present volume contains the first of these works 
in fairly finished form, together with fragments of the second and 
various metaphysical notes in an appendix. The editing is well done, 
and the work as a whole is a significant contribution to metaphysics. 



